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not receive a heavier sentence than imprisonment for two years
on conviction for the common law offence of attempting to incite
in place of the heavy maximum sentence authorized by the
Statue.

In spite of the Solicitor-General's efforts to brush this sub-
mission contemptuously aside the Lord Chief Justice was impressed
and after reflection overnight ruled the next morning in favour
of Rufus Isaacs' point.

The trial, therefore, proceeded to its close on the charges based
on the relatively minor common law offence of attempting to
solicit a person to commit murder.

But the defence was to meet with no further success and indeed
could scarcely hope for any,

In his address to the jury Rufus Isaacs insisted upon his client's
high character and motives and strove to convince them that the
references in the letters to getting Mr. Foster out of the way "in
some legal manner': meant nothing more sinister than that he
ought to be brought before a Boer military tribunal and, if found
guilty of an offence punishable by death, duly shot, and that it
did not mean that Broeksma was to have him shot without trial.

But after the Solicitor-General had addressed them and the
Lord Chief Justice had summed up, the jury did not take long
to reject Rufus Isaacs' ingenious explanation in favour of the
more obvious and indeed almost irresistible one. An absence of
ten minutes was sufficient to enable them to agree upon a verdict
of guilty and Dr. Krause was duly sentenced to two years' imprison-
ment, the Lord Chief Justice in passing the sentence going out of
his way to state that he had been most ably defended.

Very soon after the Krause case Rufus Isaacs found himself
once more engaged at the Old Bailey, this time in the remarkable
Liverpool Bank frauds case.

Among the minor employees of the Bank of Liverpool in the
year 1900 was a young man named Goudie, a native of the
Shetland Islands, who had entered the service of the bank some
seven years before that date and had come to be regarded as a highly
industrious and reliable ledger clerk, always accurate and up to date
in his own work and always willing to assist his colleagues in
theirs. He lived frugally in lodgings in Liverpool, for which he
paid one pound a week inclusive of board, and he appeared to
have no vices and no interests outside his duties at the bank.
But appearances were deceptive, for beneath a diffident and diligent
exterior he concealed an absorbing passion for betting on horses.
Like many others of similar tastes both before and since his day
he had begun by risking only such small sums as he could afford